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preciation of the satire in Cervantes' novel, merely mentions 
Shakespeare by name in a list of English dramatists.* 

Sixty years later, in 1740, Bodmer, whose wide literary interests 
are well-known, seems to have possessed but slight information 
concerning Shakespeare, referring to him as Sasper in his Abhand- 
lung von dem Wunderbaren in der Poesie. For Cervantes, on the 
other hand, he expresses a high regard and offers in the following 
year (1741) the first German critical analysis of Don Quixote. It 
was not until this year, one hundred and twenty-four years after 
the introduction of the first novelas of Cervantes, that Borck pub- 
lished his translation of Julius Caesar, the first of Shakespeare's 
plays to be rendered into German. 

It remained for Lessing, whose efforts in behalf of Shakespeare 
bore such far-reaching results, to call attention to the poetic sig- 
nificance of the novelas exemplares. Unfortunately his plan to 
translate them never materialized, else they might have enjoyed a 
more lasting interest and a more effective influence. 

OSCAK BtJRKHARD. 
University of Minnesota. 
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The third person singular of the Latin passive is often imper- 
sonal. You can say cantatur, it is sung, for they smg; or bibitur, it 
is drunk, for they drink; or curritur, it is run, for they run. In the 
Mneid (ix, 641) Apollo says to lulus: Sic itur ad astra. For Sic 
vivitur apud nos you can say in German : So lebt man bei uns, or 
So wird bei uns gelelt. 

It has been suggested that the third person singular of the Latin 
passive had originally an active meaning. Zimmer ("Tiber das 
italo-keltische Passivum und Deponens ") pointed out thirty years 
ago in Kuhn's Zeitschrift (xxx, 224) that the corresponding Celtic 
forms were originally active, and could therefore be construed with 
the accusative; m-berar, I am carried, was originally folk carry me. 
Also in Oscan inscriptions we find this formation in -r construed 
with the accusative: for Lat. ultima (imago) consecretur you can 

• Morhof, Unterrioht von der teutschen Sprach, 1682. 
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say in Oscan: ultimam consecretur (Osce: ultiumam sacrafir). 
Brugmann in his Grundriss, vol. 11 ( Strassburg, 1892), p. 1391, 
below, is inclined to regard these forms as the third pers. sing. pass. 
Cf. his Kurze vgl. Gramrnatik (Strassburg, 1903), § 798, and con- 
trast R. S. Conway's remarks in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
eleventh edition, vol. xvi, p. 245b. 

In Biblical Aramaic, on the other hand, we often find they cwrry 
it instead of it is carried; cf. Dan. 2,30.35; 3,4.13; 4,13.22.29; 
5,3.20.21; 6,17.25; 7,5.12.13.26; Ezr. 4,19; 6,1.5; 7,24, and 
Kautzsch's Gramrnatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen (Leipzig, 1884), 
§ 96 c; Marti's grammar (Berlin, 1911), § 122. In Dan. 3,4 the 
Authorized Version has in the margin for it is commanded: Chaldee 
they command. In Dan. 2, 34.35 the Aramaic original has A stone 
smote the image upon its feet. . . . Then they smashed the iron, 
the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold instead of Then the iron, 
the clay, the silver, and the gold were smashed. 

In Hebrew and Arabic the construction of a passive verb with an 
accusative is quite common ; cf. Professor Gildersleeve's remarks, in 
The American Journal of Philology, vol. n (Baltimore, 1881), p. 
91, 1. 7. In a Hebrew sentence like way-yuggdd le-Ribqa 'et-dibre 
'Esdw, Rebecca was told the words of Esau (Gen. 27, 42), the words 
has the sign of the accusative, because the statement is equivalent to 
They told Rebecca the words of Esau or Someone told Rebecca the 
words of Esau. The literal translation of the Hebrew would be 
And it was told to Rebecca the words (accus.) of Esau, as if you 
could say in Latin : nuntiatum est Rebeccae minas Esavi. Simi- 
larly we find: way-yiwwaled le-Hanok 'et-'Irdd, And unto Enoch 
was born Irad (Gen. 4, 18) where Irad has the sign of the accusa- 
tive, because the clause is equivalent to And someone (one of his 
wives or concubines) bore Irad to Enoch; see Gesenius' Heb. Gram- 
mar (Oxford, 1898), § 121, a. b. The Greek Bible has lyevjBv & 
t<T Evmx FaiSaS (with graphic confusion of the Heb. r and d, 
and g for the Heb. 'Am as in Gaza), but the literal translation 
would be iycvr)0r) 8e t(5 Ei/o>x tov TaiSaS. Heb. iwwaled, he is 
born, was originally reflexive, but yuggdd, it is told, is an internal 
passive form which is a differentiation of the intransitive (or invol- 
untary) form of the Semitic verb; see Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. xvi, p. ci; vol. xxn, p. 54; vol. xxvm, p. 114. 

In Arabic the impersonal use of the third person singular mascu- 
line of the passive is quite common, and the passive is construed 
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with the accusative. You say: 'ullima 'ilma 'l-hdy'ati, he was 
taught the science of astronomy, with the word for science in the 
accusative (scientiam institutus est, not scientia) because the state- 
ment is equivalent to Someone taught him the science of astronomy; 
cf. Wright's Arabic grammar (Cambridge, 1896-98), vol. i, p. 50, 
D ; vol. ii, p. 52, B ; p. 268, B ; p. 270, A. The same construction 
prevails in Ethiopic; see Dillmann's grammar (Leipzig, 1899), p. 
390. In Syriac the reflexive-passive stems may be construed with 
the accusative, but this is very rare. Internal passive participles 
are often construed with the accusative, but they have then an active 
sense : Syr. seqil means originally laden, but with an accusative it 
signifies carrying; see Nbldeke's Syriac grammar (Leipzig, 1898), 
§§291,280. 

The Arabic grammarians call the passive the action of which the 
agent is unknown. If the agent is to be named, the active construc- 
tion must be used. In modern Arabic you can say : He was hilled 
by Omar, but in classical Arabic you must say : Omar hilled him. 

In Ethiopic you say botu, it is in him, for he has (cf. Lat. esse in 
aliquo) and it is construed with the accusative, although we find 
occasionally the nominative; cf. Dillmann's grammar, pp. 360, 387, 
435. When bo means There is the construction with the nominative 
is more common. 

In Arabic the accusative not infrequently depends on a verb 
which is understood. For Welcome! you say marhaban wa- dhlan 
wa-sdhlan in the accusative, because this salutation is equivalent to 
Thou hast found a roomy place, and friendly people, and comfort. 
If a person is in danger of injuring his head you call out in Arabic : 
ar-rd'sa, the head, in the accusative, because you must supply 
Guard; cf. Wright's grammar, vol. n, pp. 74/5, also my remarks on 
Heb. Selah, reverential prostration, in The Expository Times, vol. 
xxn, No. 8 (May, 1911), p. 375*. After Arab, inna, verily, the 
following noun or pronoun is placed in the accusative, because 
innahu, verily he is, means originally behold him. Similarly we 
find in the Latin comic poets ellum and eccum for en ilium and 
ecce eum (cf. Wright's Arab, grammar, vol. n, p. 79, n. *), 
although the nominative (en ego, ecce homo) is more usual after 
en and ecce. Cf. me miserum and heu me perditum, &c. 

Also in English and in German the passive may be construed 
with the accusative. We can say When he was told the sad news or 
He was taught the correct pronunciation or He was given no rest. 
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In German you could say Er wurde die richtige Aussprache und den 
richtigen Accent gelehrt. Moritz Heyne states in J. and W. 
Grimm's Deutsches Wort&rbuch, vol. vi (Leipzig, 1885), col. 566, 
below: Bern lehren mit personlichem und sachlichem accusativ 
steht gelehrt werden, gelehrt sein gegeniiber mit personlichem no- 
minativ und sachlichem accusativ, er ist einen gegenstand gelehrt 
worden. This construction is old; it is found in MHG (den list 
bin ich geleret). Cf. also Daniel Sanders' Wbrterbuch der Deut- 
schen Sprache, vol. u (Leipzig, 1863), p. 88t>, 7, a; contrast Heyse's 
Handwbrterbuch der deutschen Sprache, Part n (Magdeburg, 
1849), p. 42,1.5. 

Professor C. Alphonso Smith in his Studies in English Syntax 
(Boston, 1906), p. 67, to which Professor Bright has kindly called 
my attention, terms I in I was given a book a nominative by posi- 
tion. He thinks that I was given a book stands for Me (dative) 
was given a book (nominative). Similarly John was given four 
books is supposed to stand for To John were given four books. 
Smith's statement that the construction I was given a book is with- 
out a parallel in any other language, ancient or modern, is, of 
course, gratuitous. On p. 69 he remarks: "To call book a 
" retained object," as the grammars continue to do — retained from 
active construction, He gave me a book — is mere jugglery of words." 
But the term retained object is correct. He was given a book is 
equivalent to They gave him a book or Someone gave him a book. 
Not every passive construction presupposes an active construction 
still consciously held in the mind, but the first person who retained 
the object with the passive construction He was given a book, was 
no doubt unconsciously influenced by the active construction They 
gave him a book. Professor Bright has subsequently called my 
attention also to Professor Curme's confirmation of my view (Mod. 
Lang. Notes, xxvin, 100) and to the following advocates of the 
view adopted by Professor C. Alphonso Smith, namely, E. Einenkel 
in his sketch of English Syntax in Paul's Grundriss 3 (1916), 
§ 15; Leon Kellner, Hist. Outlines of English Syntax (1892), pp. 
17, 93, 225; Otto Jespersen, Progress in Language (1894), 229 ff. 
The illustrations cited by these authorities do not, it seems to me, 
militate against the correctness of my explanation of this interest- 
ing syntactic phenomenon. 

Paul Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



